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FARM  DEMONSTRATION  MONTHLY. 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

STATES  RELATIONS  SERVICE. 


Office  of  Extension  Work,  North  and  West. 


No.  14.  DECEMBER,  1915. 

ST.  LOUIS  CONFERENCE. 

The  annual  conference  of  State  leaders  in  county  agent  work  was  held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
November  16-19.  Every  State  in  the  North  and  West  was  represented,  and  in  some  cases  the 
extension  director  as  well  as  the  State  leader  and  assistant  State  leader  in  county  agent  work 
was  present.  A  few  county  agents  from  near-by  States  attended  at  least  a  part  of  the  sessions. 
The  conference  showed  a  wonderful  crystallization  of  ideas  and  sense  of  security  that  had  come 
into  the  work  in  the  past  year.  Each  speaker  voiced  a  feeling  of  confidence,  consideration,  and 
cooperation.  There  were  many  questions  concerning  which  there  had  heretofore  existed  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion  upon  which  a  common  ground  was  found. 

The  conference  brought  together  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  work  the  leaders  of 
the  South  with  those  of  the  North  and  West.  The  morning  session  of  each  day  was  devoted 
to  a  joint  conference  of  the  two  extension  forces.  This  was  a  feature  of  the  conference  espe- 
cially appreciated  by  the  northern  and  western  men.  The  experiences  of  the  southern  leaders 
with  a  backgroimd  of  10  years'  work,  the  methods  of  handling  the  work  found  effective  in  the 
South,  and  the  special  emphasis  placed  upon  demonstration  and  marketing  work,  aU  contained 
suggestions  of  very  great  value  to  the  newly  developing  work  of  the  North  and  West.  At  the 
final  session  of  the  northern  and  western  workers  there  was  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  for 
bringing  the  State  leaders  of  the  North  and  West  into  conference  with  the  southern  section 
and  the  wish  expressed  that  this  might  constitute  a  feature  of  future  conferences. 

Not  only  was  the  conference  at  St.  Louis  national  but  international  as  well.  A  repre- 
sentative of  the  Canadian  Government  in  charge  of  the  county  agent  work  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  attended  aU  the  sessions  of  the  conference  and  gave  an  especially  helpful  and  inspiring 
address  on  county  agent  work  in  that  Province.  The  work  in  Ontario  was  inaugurated  in  1907, 
several  years  before  being  taken  up  in  the  North  and  West.  At  the  present  time  41  county 
agents  are  at  work  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  alone.  Ten  million  dollars  are  available  annually 
from  the  Canadian  Government  for  extension  work  in  Canada.  It  is  hoped  that  copies  of  the 
address  on  the  county  agent  work  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  will  be  available  later  for  distri- 
bution to  extension  workers  in  this  country. 

A  feature  of  the  conference  from  the  northern  point  of  view  was  an  illustrative  county 
agent's  office.  It  was  equipped  with  a  filing  system  for  letters,  bulletins,  lantern  slides,  photo- 
graphs, demonstration  records,  and  such  other  apparatus  and  equipment  as  county  agents  in 
general  have  found  useful  or  necessary  to  the  best  execution  of  their  work.    This  included  a 
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bookcase  and  reference  library,  typewriter,  multigraph,  soil  auger,  acidity -testing  apparatus, 
camera,  stereopticon,  charts,  and  agricultural  specimens. 

The  viewpoint  of  the  State  leaders  in  county  agent  work  in  the  North  and  West  with 
reference  to  several  of  the  more  important  features  of  the  work  at  this  time  was  formulated 
through  committee  reports,  A  general  committee  of  the  section  was  appointed,  each  member 
of  which  was  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  which  dealt  with  a  particular  phase  of  county  agent 
work.  The  subcommittees  reported  to  the  general  committee  and  the  general  committee  to 
the  whole  section.  The  final  report  of  the  general  committee  on  the  various  phases  of  the 
county  agent  work,  adopted  unanimously  by  the  section,  was  as  foUows: 

The  duties  of  a  State  leader. — 1.  The  State  leader  should,  when  called  upon  and  in  such  counties  where  conditions 
warrant  same,  present  information  as  to  the  value,  possibilities,  and  importance  of  county  agent  work.  He  should  also 
give,  when  necessary,  needed  guidance  and  assistance  in  forming  a  proper  organization  of  the  people  for  the  work. 

2.  The  State  leader  should  nominate  the  county  agent.    This  agent  should  be  acceptable  to  all  cooperating  parties. 

3.  The  State  leader  should  serve  as  a  medium  through  which  county  agents  may  receive  assistance  from  the  depart- 
ments of  the  college  and  station  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  He  should  be  in  a  position  effec- 
tively to  direct  and  correlate  the  efforts  of  the  various  individuals  and  divisions  working  with  the  agents. 

4.  The  State  leader  should  keep  such  records  as  to  enable  him  to  make  comprehensive  and  accurate  reports  of  all 
work  of  the  county  agents. 

County  organization  supporting  county  agent  work. — 1.  In  the  majority  of  the  States  in  the  North  and  West  a 
strong  county  organization,  composed  either  of  individual  farmers  or  delegates  from  existing  farmers'  organizations, 
is  not  only  desirable,  but  should  be  made  a  prerequisite  to  county  agent  work  in  every  county. 

2.  The  county  organization  should  be  sufficiently  inclusive  to  give  every  part  of  the  county  an  adequate  represen- 
tation, consisting  usually  of  not  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  farmers  of  the  county. 

3.  The  organization  should  have  a  definite  constitution  and  by-laws  with  the  usual  officers  and  an  adequate 
executive  board  or  advisory  council  representing  various  sections  of  the  county,  at  least  the  majority  of  such  board 
being  coiiposed  of  bona  fide  farmers. 

4.  The  work  of  the  county  agent  should  be  done  with  the  approval  of  and  in  cooperation  with  the  executive  board. 
Demonstrations. — The  method  of  illustrating  and  developing  into  common  agricultural  practice  of  known,  but  not 

generally  understood,  agricultural  facts  in  the  form  of  demonstration  should  constitute  the  principal  activity  and  be 
the  basis  of  county  agent  work. 

Selection:  The  selection  of  the  type  of  demonstration  should  be  determined  {n)  by  immediate  demands;  (h)  by 

future  necessities,  as  indicated  in  the  program. 
Location:  Demonstrations  should  be  readily  accessible  and  so  located  as  to  be  representative  of  prevailing 
conditions  or  practice. 

Utilization:  Through  seasonable  and  frequent  group  or  demonstration  meetings,  excursions,  records,  statistical  and 
comparative  studies  call  attention  to  results  by  conference,  newspaper  publicity,  etc. 

Relation  of  the  county  agent  to  buying  and  selling  of  farm  products. — \'\Tiere  facilities  are  not  adequate  for  the  buying 
and  selling  of  farm  products,  the  county  agent  should  assist  in  securing  such  facilities. 

In  such  action,  however,  he  should  confine  his  efforts  solely  to  advisory  and  educational  functions,  and  under  no 
circumstances  engage  in  the  actual  transactions  of  buying  and  selling  either  as  an  officer  of  an  association,  or  in  any  other 
capacity. 

In  the  development  of  better  marketing  facilities,  the  county  agent  should  encourage  organized  efforts  among  the 
farmers. 

Office  records  and  equipment. — The  county  agent's  office  should  be  adequately  equipped  with  general  office  furni- 
ture, including  a  filing  case,  consisting  of  three  or  four  vertical  letter-file  drawers  for  letters,  miscellaneous  matter,  and 
bulletins;  four  card  drawers  for  farm-visit  record  cards,  photo  prints,  negatives,  and  lantern  slides;  a  bookcase,  type- 
writer, manifolder  (unless  the  college  does  the  manifolding  for  its  agents);  a  soil  auger,  soil -acidity  testing  apparatus, 
camera,  stereopticon;  a  reference  library,  consisting  of  10  or  more  agricultural  books  and  bulletins.  There  should  be 
added,  as  the  work  demands,  charts,  agricultural  spacimens,  zinc  etchings  for  county  maps,  etc. 

The  county  agent  should  keep  records  as  required  by  the  State  leader  and  local  executive  board. 

Farm  management  demonstrations. — Farm  management  demonstrations,  as  they  are  developing,  constitute  an 
effective  aid  to  county  agent  work  and  this  type  of  demonstration  should  be  encouraged.  It  is  believed  that  the  county 
agent  should  cooparate  in  the  taking  and  tabulating  of  the  records  and  as  far  as  practicable  should  return  the  records 
himself,  with  recommendations  as  to  modification  in  farm  organization. 

Projects. — A  county  agricultural  program  is  a  general  outline  of  the  agricultural  improvement  work  Tvhich  it  is 
desired  to  accomplish  in  that  particular  county.  ■   •  ■ 
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A  project  is  a  carefully  prepared  and  written  out  plan  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  carry  out  a  part  of  the  program. 

The  local  people,  in  consultation  with  the  county  agent  and  the  State  leader,  preferably  through  the  county 
organization,  should  draw  the  program  for  a  county. 

Upon  the  basis  of  the  program  as  above  outlined  the  county  agent  should  draw  the  definite  projects  for  the  county, 
which  should  then  be  passed  upon  and  approved  by  the  State  leader. 

The  extension  director  should  approve  all  projects  and  should  see  to  it  that  these  projects  are  in  accord  with  the 
projects  of,  and  approved  by,  the  extension  specialist  concerned.  They  should  then  be  submitted  to  the  local  execu- 
tive board  for  final  approval  and  adoption  in  the  county. 

Projects  should  generally  be  drawn  with  the  intent  of  their  continuation  until  by  a  vote  of  the  local  people  the 
work  has  been  sufiiciently  developed. 

The  form  of  the  oat  smut  project  outlined  in  the  October  Demonstration  Monthly  is  recommended  as  a  general 
model. 

All  projects  should  provide  specifically  for  definite  follow-up  work  from  time  to  time  and  far  the  securing  of  definitet 
records  of  the  results  of  the  project  work. 

Progress  in  and  final  results  of  projects  should  be  reported  to  the  people  of  the  county  and  to  the  State  leader 
and  by  him  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  extension  director  and  the  various  specialists  concerned,  from  time  to  time,  as 
results  become  apparent. 

Short  courses,  institutes,  movable  schools,  and  farm  home  management  demonstrations.' — In  each  county  having  a 
county  agent  all  short  courses,  institutes,  movable  schools,  and  similar  extension  work  should  be  arranged  for  in  coop- 
eration with  the  county  agent. 

The  county  agent  should  be  consulted  in  regard  to  the  subject  matter  to  be  presented,  the  speakers  to  be  used, 
and  the  places  where  the  meetings  are  to  be  held. 

All  farm  home  management  demonstrations  in  these  counties  should  also  be  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the 
county  agent. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  "DEFINITION  OF  TERMS." 

Certain  terms  are  frequently  used  in  the  weekly  and  annual  reports  from  county  agents, 
and  in  order  to  secure  uniformity  in  reporting  the  conference  adopted  certain  definitions  which 
have  been  sent  to  each  agent  in  multigraphed  form.  County  agents  are  urged  to  give  close 
attention  to  these  definitions  and  observe  them  in  making  their  reports. 

1.  An  experiment  is  an  effort  designed  to  discover  principles  or  facts  and  methods  of  their  application. 

2.  A  test  is  an  effort  made  to  prove  or  disprove  the  practical  local  application  of  established  principles  and  facts 

and  under  a  given  set  of  conditions. 

3.  A  demonstration  is  an  effort  designed  to  show,  by  example,  the  practical  application  of  an  established  fact. 

Demonstrations  may  be  of  methods  or  results. 

4.  A  meeting  is  an  assemblage  of  persons  in  which  the  county  agent  takes  a  definite  part,  held  in  his  own  county. 

5.  A  demonstration  meeting  is  a  meeting  held  to  observe  or  inspect  the  operation  or  results  of  a  demonstration. 

Definitions  were  also  given  some  terms  of  minor  importance,  as  follows: 

1.  Office  calls. — An  ofiice  call  is  a  visit  by  a  farmer  or  other  person  seeking  agricultural  information,  as  a  result 

of  which  some  definite  assistance  or  information  is  given  or  business  of  the  bureau  transacted. 

2.  Telephone  calls. — ^A  telephone  call  is  determined  the  same  as  an  office  call,  except  that  it  may  be  either  in 

or  out. 

3.  Farm  visits.— A  farm  visit  is  a  call  at  a  farm  by  the  agent  at  which  some  definite  information  is  given  or  con- 

crete plan  of  work  outlined  or  some  valuable  information  obtained  from  the  farmer  regarding  his  work  or 
the  better  practice  prevailing  in  his  neighborhood. 

4.  A  letter.— K.  letter  is  determined  the  same  as  office  call,  and  is  an  original  copy  (carbons  and  circular  letters 

should  not  be  counted  in  number  written,  but  may  be  reported  separately  as  circulation). 

5.  Attendance  at  meetings. — Attendance  at  meetings  includes  all  persons  over  about  12  years  of  age,  except  in  the 

case  of  special  boy  and  giil  meetings,  when  everybody  should  be  counted  and  so  reported. 

6.  Attendance  at  fairs  and  inspection  excursions. — Should  be  listed  separately  and  not  included  in  attendance  at 

other  meetings. 

Dr.  A.  C.  True,  of  the  States  Relations  Service,  in  his  address  before  the  conference,  con- 
tributed the  following  definition  of  extension  wor-k: 

Extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  is  a  permanent  system  of  practical  education  for  farming 
people  outside  of  school,  conducted  according  to  well-matured  plans  by  public  officers  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people. 
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THE  COUNTY  AGENT  WORK  IN'  CANADA. 

This  office  has  received  a  report  of  the  minister  of  agriculture  outlining  the  activities  of  the 
district  representatives  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada.  Work  of  this  character  was 
started  in  1907  with  6  branches,  and  has  gro^vn  until  there  are  41  branches,  embracing  practi- 
cally the  whole  Province.  Each  agent  during  the  winter  conducts  a  six  weeks'  course  in 
agriculture  at  some  point  in  his  county  for  farmers'  sons.  This  course  covers  such  subjects  as 
hve  stock,  farm  crops,  soils,  fruit  growing,  weeds  and  insects,  poultry,  veterinary  science, 
dairying,  bacteriology,  chemistry  of  fertilizers,  farm  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  public  speaking, 
debates,  and  hterary  work.  The  work  is  of  an  elementary  character,  with  some  illustrative 
practice  in  grain  and  stock  judging.    In  connection  with  this  work  the  report  says: 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  results  of  these  courses  in  agriculture  is  the  bringing  into  existence  of  a  movement 
wMch  promises  to  become  an  important  factor  in  molding  the  agiiculture  of  the  Pro\dnce.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
the  boys  taking  the  course  in  agriculture  have  organized  themselves  into  what  is  known  as  a  Junior  Farmers'  Im- 
provement Association. 

The  constitution  governing  these  associations  states  that — 

The  object  of  the  society  shall  be  to  create  a  deeper  and  more  permanent  Interest  in  the  agricultural  life  of  the 
county  (a)  by  the  dissamination  of  agricultural  learning  among  its  members  leading  to  improved  farm  methods; 
(ft)  by  conducting  competitions,  such  as  the  "acre  profit  competition,"  in  the  production  of  field  crops;  (c)  by  con- 
ducting competitions,  such  as  the  "baby  beef  competition,"  in  the  production  of  live  stock;  (d)  by  arranging  for 
live-stock  competitions  at  the  local  fall  fairs;  (e)  by  conducting  simple  experiments  on  the  farm  in  cow  testing,  com- 
mercial fertilizers,  spraying,  pruning  and  thinning,  underdrainage,  apiculture,  poultry,  etc.;  and  (/)  by  the  intro- 
duction of  better  varieties  of  farm  crops. 

While  most  of  the  work  in  the  Province  is  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  schools  and 
with  the  juniors,  some  attention  is  given  to  mature  farmers,  as  shown  by  the  following  quotation 
from  the  report: 

The  district  representative  is  becoming  more  and  more  an  important  factor  in  the  agricultural  life  of  the  Province. 
Farmers'  clubs  are  greatly  increasing  in  number  thi'oughout  the  Province  through  the  influence  of  the  district  repre- 
sentatives. Piu'e-bred  breeders'  clubs,  which  have  as  their  object  the  creation  of  a  community  interest  in  certain 
breeds  of  live  stock  and  the  conducting  of  pure-bred  live-stock  sales,  are  becoming  more  in  evidence  each  year.  Pure- 
seed  centers,  where  farmers  are  banding  together  for  the  pm'pose  of  improving  the  quality  of  seed  produced  in  their 
district,  are  gradually  increasing  in  number  and  usefulness.  Vegetable-growers'  associations,  fruit-growers'  asso- 
ciations, bee-keepers'  associations,  in  fact  all  associations  which  have  for  their  object  the  betterment  of  agriculture,  are 
receiving  encouragement  and  assistance  through  the  establishment  of  district  representative  offices. 

A  representative  of  this  office  recently  was  afforded  an  opportunity  for  visiting  a  few  of 
the  Canadian  agents.  The  principal  activity  at  the  time  was  in  connection  with  the  holding 
of  school  fairs.  These  fairs  are  the  climax  of  the  year's  work  with  the  boys  and  girls.  The 
Ontario  department  of  agriculture  through  the  agent  distributes  to  the  school  children 
approved  seeds,  such  as  oats,  barley,  and  corn,  and  also  settings  of  eggs  from  the  bred-to-lay 
strain  of  chickens  from  the  Ontaiio  Agricultural  College  at  Guelph.  Dm-ing  the  summer  much 
of  the  agent's  time  is  taken  up  in  supervising  these  contests,  and  the  results  are  exhibited  at 
the  school  fairs.  These  fairs  are  conducted  by  a  school-fair  association,  which  is  officered 
and  controlled  by  the  school  children.  All  the  schools  in  the  township  take  part  in  the  fair. 
Prizes  are  all  very  small,  but  the  contest  is  keen  and  the  interest  Uvely.  The  fairs  visited 
were  well  attended  both  by  the  children  and  the  parents.  Games  and  contests  are  arranged 
between  the  schools  participating  in  the  fair.  The  psychology  of  the  Canadian  system  is 
that  the  mature  farmers  are  most  easil}^  influenced  through  their  children  and  that  the  agents 
are  training  a  class  of  young  men  with  whom  they  can  work  sympathetically  within  a  few  years. 
This  is  got)d  psychology,  and  the  results  are  very  encouraging  to  the  department. 

The  Canadian  agents  are  the  direct  employees  of  the  department  of  agriculture,  and  are 
paid  both  salary  and  expenses  from  department  funds.    Each  office  is  known  as  a  branch  of  the 
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department.  The  offices  are  well  equipped  with  office  furniture.  Each  agent  is  furnished  with 
automobile,  multigraph,  stereopticon,  surve.yor's  transit  for  laying  out  drainage  systems,  and  a 
30  by  40  foot  waterproof  tent  with  fixtures  in  which  to  hold  school  lairs.  He  also  has  a  stenog- 
rapher full  time  and  one  or  two  assistants.  These  assistants  are  for  the  most  part  young  men 
who  have  spent  two  years  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  and  have  dj^opped  out  of  college 
to  act  as  assistants  for  a  year  to  the  county  agents  at  a  salary  of  $50  per  month,  paid  by  the 
department.  They  then  return  to  the  college  to  complete  their  work.  On  graduation  they  are 
ehgible  to  appointment  as  district  representatives. 

SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS. 

Home  economics  as  an  organized  subject  of  instruction  in  schools  and  through  extension 
agencies  is  relatively  so  new  that  its  contents  have  not  yet  been  thoroughly  standardized,  and 
the  number  of  good  textbooks  and  works  of  reference  on  the  topics  included  within  this  general 
subject  is  comparatively  small.  In  some  lines  properly  conducted  investigations  have  not 
yet  proceeded  far  enough  to  give  any  considerable  fund  of  accurately  determined  knowledge; 
in  other  lines  the  results  of  investigation  are  interpreted  variously  by  different  experts. 

In  many  respects  the  various  practices  of  the  household  are  the  result  of  long  experience 
and  reaUy  rest  on  a  scientific  foundation,  though  in  many  cases  this  has  not  been  determined. 
In  other  respects  these  practices  are  simply  empirical  and  traditionary.  Critical  study  of 
them  wiU  either  show  that  they  are  wrong  or  suggest  changes  which  will  make  them  much 
more  satisfactory. 

Many  people  have  a  natural  tendency  to  be  attracted  by  what  is  novel  or  unusual,  and 
are  therefore  inclined  to  accept  new  propositions  regarding  food,  clothing,  or  household  prac- 
tices which  may  really  have  little  or  no  merit.  In  our  day  such  propositions  are  commonly 
supported  by  what  purport  to  be  scientific  statements,  often  selected  without  reference  to  their 
original  significance  or  to  the*  fact  that  they  do  not  represent  the  present  state  of  scientific 
knowledge  on  the  subject.  Articles  or  books  on  such  subjects  should  therefore  be  carefully 
scrutinized  and  in  many  cases  referred  to  reliable  authorities. 

Home  economics,  like  medical  science,  is  so  vitally  associated  with  a  wide  range  of  human 
interests  that  it  necessarily  touches  commercial  affairs  at  many  points.  Food,  clothing,  and 
shelter  in  civilized  communities  involve  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  numberless  articles.  The 
business  in  some  of  these  things  is  on  an  enormous  scale.  Business  men  have  not  been  slow  to 
see  that  in  our  day  claims  that  their  goods  have  unusual  merit  because  they  conform  to  the 
teachings  of  science  are  effective  advertising  material.  The  art,  and  one  might  almost  say  the 
science,  of  advertising  has  advanced  so  far  in  our  day  that  it  is  now  one  of  its  fundamental 
principles  that  it  is  not  sufUcient  to  confine  its  efforts  to  what  are  technically  called  the  adver- 
tising columns  of  the  public  press.  The  pubhc  mind  must  be  prepared  for  the  favorable  recep- 
tion of  goods  by  interesting  articles  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines  and  even  by  specially 
prepared  books.  These  articles  and  books  when  well  prepared  will  not  have  any  references  to 
the  commercial  articles  they  are  intended  to  promote,  but  will  be  so  framed  as  to  lay  a  scientific 
foundation  for  the  claims  to  be  made  for  these  articles  when  the  proper  time  arrives.  Persons 
of  reputed  learning  and  in  some  cases  of  wide  fame  are  sometimes  employed  as  authors  of  the 
foundations  of  this  advertising.  A  favorite  method  is  to  advance  some  extreme  view  of  a 
subject  about  which  experts  may  differ  and  thereafter  to  claim  that  certain  commercial  articles 
have  special  merit  because  they  conform  to  that  view.  Necessarily  such  procedure,  while  it 
may  be  considered  perfectly  legitimate  from  a  business  standpoint,  may  lead  to  a  distorted 
view  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  subjects  thus  treated. 

We  are  not  here  attempting  to  discuss  business  el  hies,  but  sirnply  to  point  out  that  teachers 
of  home  economics,  who  must  in  most  cases  derive  their  knowledge  from  what  is  written  on  the 
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subjects  they  teach,  should  assume  a  critical  attitude  and  take  pains  to  ascertain  whether  their 
sources  of  information  are  reliable  and  unbiased. 

To  safeguard  teachers  and  extension  workers,  as  well  as  the  general  public,  institutions 
have  been  estabUshed  under  pubhc  authority  to  investigate  the  subjects  coming  -^dthin  the  field 
of  home  economics  and  to  scrutinize  carefully  whatever  is  pubhshed  on  these  subjects.  The 
presumption  is  that  these  pubhc  institutions  will  do  their  work  impartially,  and  though  they 
are  by  no  means  infalhble  and  the  knowledge  they  can  acquire  is  imperfect  in  many  ways,  on 
the  whole  they  are  the  safest  guides  on  the  subjects  with  which  they  deal. 

It  was  presumably  for  this  reason  that  Congress  m  providmg  for  a  nation-wide  system  of 
extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  connected  it  with  the  State  colleges  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  system  is  to  deal  with  great  masses  of  our  people,  and 
the  extension  workers  are  therefore  under  the  highest  obUgation  to  find  the  most  accurate 
knowledge  available  and  to  teach  it  in  the  most  careful  manner.  The  same  ob'hgation  rests 
upon  the  experts  at  the  colleges  and  the  department  on  whom  the  extension  workers  are  expected 
to  rely  for  the  accuracy  and  impartiality  of  the  information  they  furnish  for  dissemination  to 
the  people.  The  extension  workers  are  under  pecuhar  temptations  to  present  striking  and 
extreme  views  of  things  in  order  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  people  whom  they  are  striving 
to  interest.  It  is  highly  desirable  for  them  to  put  their  material  in  pleasing  form,  but  that  fact 
makes  it  all  the  more  necessary  that  the  subject-matter  of  their  teaching  should  be  sound. 
Particularly  should  they  be  on  their  guard  against  those  msidious  influences  which  under  a 
fair  exterior  of  scientific  learning  conceal  extreme  and  biased  views  advanced  for  commercial 
ends. 

Extension  workers  in  home  economics  should  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  experts  at  the 
colleges  with  which  they  are  connected  and  at  the  department  in  order  that  they  may  under- 
stand clearly  the  views  which  these  experts  hold  and  get  their  advice,  particularly  on  subjects 
about  which  scientists  still  differ. 

RELATION  OF  COUNTY  AGENTS  TO  MOVABLE  SCHOOLS  AND  FARMERS'  EVSTITUTES. 

In  view  of  the  large  number  of  agencies  for  extension  work  in  agriculture,  the  relation  of 
the  county  agents  to  movable  schools  and  farmers'  institutes  as  worked  out  in  New  York  is  of 
interest  in  more  clearly  defining  the  relationship  of  these  extension  forces.  The  instructions, 
as  recently  issued  by  the  State  college  of  agriculture,  follow: 

I.  Functions  of  the  coimty  manager  (county  agent)  in  placing  schools  and  institutes. 

1.  The  manager  (county  agent)  should  recommend  places  for  holding  schools  and  institutes,  and  in  consulta- 

tion -with  representatives  of  the  extension  department  and  the  Bureau  of  Farmers'  Institutes  should 
decide  upon  the  places  for  holding  them.  As  early  as  the  1st  of  June  he  should  be  prepared  to  make 
definite  recommendations  for  the  schools  and  institutes  for  the  ensuing  vinter. 
In  making  preliminary  arrangements  the  manager  shculd  consult  his  ccmmitteemen  ccncerniog  the  loca- 
tion of  both  schools  and  institutes.  In  case  of  applications  for  more  schools  or  institutes  than  the  county's 
quota,  it  may  be  "^vise  to  let  the  executive  committee  decide  upon  places.  To  this  end  the  manager 
should  invite  the  members  of  the  executive  committee  to  attend  the  conferences  for  the  location  of 
schools  and  Institutes.  He  should  also  secure  the  attendance  of  women  interested  in  this  work  at  these 
conferences. 

2.  The  manager  (county  agent)  should  see  to  it  that  competent  local  committees  are  appointed  for  each  school, 

and  should  see  that  these  committees  seciire  the  necessary  registraticn  and  make  satisfactory  local 
arrangements  for  holding  the  schools.  In  case  any  committee  fails  by  the  1st  of  October  to  secure  the 
necessary  registraticn  for  a  given  school,  the  manager  may  recommend  another  locality  for  said  school, 
and  this  being  approved  by  the  extension  department,  he  should  notify  the  delinc^uent  committee 
and  appoint  a  committee  for  the  newly  selected  locality. 

3.  In  order  to  encourage  local  initiative,  correspondence  on  the  part  of  the  extension  department  concemins 

farm  demonstration  schools  shctild  be  conducted  with  both  the  manager  and  the  local  ccmmlttee  and 
both  shculd  be  kept  informed  as  to  the  progress  of  arrangements.  Carbon  copies  of  letters  to  local  com- 
mitteemen should  be  sent  by  the  extension  department  to  the  manager,  and  vice  versa. 


II.  The  part  vrhich.  coimty  managers  (ccimty  agents)  shcukl  take  on  the  programs  of  schools  and  institutes. 

This  shciild  be  governed  largely  by  local  conditions,  but,  as  a  rule,  managers  should  not  be  expected  to  give 
formal  courses  of  instruction.  They  should,  however,  be  present  at  the  meetings,  and  in  most  cases  should 
give  some  instruction  bearing  on  the  local  application  of  principles  taught  by  the  regular  instructors. 

III.  Relation  of  subject-matter  taught  to  coimty  program. 

Whenever  practicable,  the  programs  of  the  schools  and  institutes  should  supplement  the  county  prcgram. 
It  sometimes  happens,  hoTrever,  that  for  a  given  limited  area  a  program  not  in  full  accord  with  the  county 
program  seems  necessary,  partly  because  local  demands  must  be  catered  to  in  order  to  secure  attendance. 

IV.  Arrangements  for  follow-up  work  by  instr actors. 

The  manager  (county  agent)  should  be  at  each  institute  in  his  coimty  and  at  each  school  on  the  first  and  last 
days  to  cooperate  v.'ith  the  instructors  in  making  arrangements  for  follow-up  work,  including  demonstra- 
tions, field  meetiugs,  and  the  like,  and  no  instructor  should  make  arrangements  for  follow-up  work  with- 
out the  cooperation  and  concurrence  of  the  manager. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  COUNTY  AGENT  LAW. 

The  Legislature  of  West  Virginia  has  passed  an  act  authorizing  county  courts  to  appro- 
priate funds  for  the  support  of  county  agents.  Before  county  funds  can  be  appropriated  for 
paying  the  salary  of  an  agent  under  this  act,  a  county  agricultural  organization  with  at  least 
50  members  must  present  to  the  county  court  a  memorandum  of  understanding  Trith  the  exten- 
sion department  of  the  State  agricultural  college,  in  which  the  coimty  organization  agrees  to 
pay  the  field  and  office  expenses  of  the  agent  to  the  end  of  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year. 
The  maximum  county  appropriation  authorized  is  1|  cents  on  each  $100  assessed  valuation. 
The  act  provides  that  the  agents  shall  be  appointed  by  the  extension  department  of  the  col- 
lege, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  county  court  and  the  directors  of  the  county  organization, 
and  shall  work  in  cooperation  with  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  extension  department. 
Provision  is  also  made  for  two  or  more  adjoining  coimties  cooperating  in  the  support  of  an  agent. 

WITH  THE  COUNTY  AGENTS. 

During  the  months  of  October  and  November  State  Leader  Balmer,  in  Minnesota,  has  been 
busy  assistmg  county  agents  in  organizing  farm  bureaus  for  the  support  of  county  agent  work. 
Wilkin,  Jackson,  Hennepin,  and  Washington  Counties  have  each  a  complete  farm  bureau 
organization.  The  plan  of  campaign  is  to  hold  a  series  of  organization  meetings  extending  to 
every  community  in  the  county.  These  cover  a  period  of  from  10  days  to  two  weeks,  at  the 
end  of  which  a  final  county-wide  gathering  is  held.  At  these  meetings  the  plan  of  the  work 
of  the  farm  bureau  organization  is  thoroughly  explained. 

Traverse  Comity,  ^Minn.,  farm  bureau  has  selected  and  stored  600  bushels  of  well-matured 
seed  corn  from  this  year's  crop  and  400  bushels  of  last  year's  crop.  The  bureau  secured  one 
of  the  county  fair  buildings  and  converted  it  into  a  storage  plant.  A  stove  and  electric  fans 
were  installed  in  the  building  to  hasten  the  drying  process.  In  the  spring  the  corn  will  be 
carefully  tested  for  germination  and  sold  to  the  farmers  at  actual  cost,  including  cost  of  material, 
rent  on  the  building,  and  other  necessary  expenses.  The  amount  of  seed  stored  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  care  for  about  6,000  acres,  or  one-third  of  that  ordinarily  devoted  to  corn  in  the  county. 

In  accordance  with  a  program  made  last  spring  by  the  JeweU  County,  Kans.,  farm  bureau, 
several  farm,  school,  and  home  festivals  were  held  in  October.  After  the  township  meetings 
a  general  county  festival  with  sessions  for  three  days  was  held.  County  Agent  Folker  was 
assisted  by  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  and  a  speciahst  from  the  agricultural  college. 
Mention  should  be  made  of  a  stock-judging  contest  in  which  75  boys  took  part,  made  possible 
by  the  hearty  cooperation  of  stock  owners  who  made  entries  in  the  various  classes,  though 
only  ribbons  were  offered  as  prizes.  These  festivals  combmed  some  of  the  features  of  the  fair 
and  institute  in  a  helpful  way.  The  attendance  was  gratifying  to  the  management  of  the 
bureau  and  the  people  voted  to  repeat  the  festival  next  year. 
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The  advantage  of  having  a  supply  of  serum  at  hand  was  illustrated  in  the  work  of  County 
Agent  Peck,  Linn  County,  Kans.,  this  fall.  The  losses  from  hog  cholera  have  not  been  large, 
and  the  use  of  over  40,000  cc.  of  serum  is  considered  largely  responsible  for  this  gratifying  fact. 
Calls  for  help  came  from  outside  Linn  County,  which  shows  that  the  demonstration  is  winning 
its  way.  Agent  Peck  has  the  support  of  256  farmers  who  are  pledged  to  cooperate  in  the  work 
of  hog-cholera  eradication. 

Agent  Gould,  of  southwest  Kansas,  was  assisted  by  a  vetermarian  from  the  agricultural 
college  in  controlling  the  epidemic  of  hog  cholera  raging  about  Dodge  City.  About  1,500  hogs 
were  vaccinated  during  the  campaign. 

County  Agent  W.  M.  Cook,  in  Carroll  County,  Mo.,  has  carried  on  a  home  economics  project 
during  the  past  summer.  Mr.  Cook  secured  Miss  Jessie  Logan  as  his  assistant  in  this  work. 
Miss  Logan  organized  and  held  a  number  of  five-day  home  economics  schools  in  different  parts 
of  the  coimty.  These  schools  were  held  in  churches  and  schoolhouses.  The  matter  of  home 
sanitation  and  conveniences  was  given  attention  by  the  farm  women  who  attended  the  meet- 
ings. In  many  cases  arrangements  were  made  at  the  schools  for  personal  visits  to  the  homes 
of  members  of  the  class.  As  a  result  of  these  schools,  home  makers'  clubs  were  organized  to 
carry  on  the  work  throughout  the  year.  So  popular  did  this  work  prove  that  many  appHcations 
were  received  for  these  schools  which  could  not  be  held  on  account  of  lack  of  time  and  help. 
A  sewing  and  baking  club  was  organized  for  girls.  The  Camp  Fire  Girls  organization  developed 
several  clubs  in  country  communities  as  a  result  of  Miss  Logan's  work.  County  Agent  Cook 
feels  sure  that  this  movement  is  destined  to  further  development  in  his  county. 

Last  winter  County  Agent  Sweeton,  of  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  referred  an  inquiry  for  good  butter 
for  individual  use  to  a  local  creamer}-,  and  a  parcel-post  trade  of  400  pounds  a  week  has  resulted. 

County  Agent  Lyman,  in  Lawrence  County,  S.  Dak.,  has  developed  a  system  of  marketing 
apples  by  parcel  post.  Mr.  Lyman  found  that  he  could  dehver  bushel  crates  of  apples  any- 
where within  the  second  zone  at  a  cost  of  64  cents,  includmg  postage,  packing,  and  other  neces- 
sary expenses.  This  made  the  apples  cost  the  consumer  $1.64,  SI  being  paid  for  the  fruit  at 
the  point  of  shipment.  Before  the  development  of  this  plan  apples  had  been  selling  for  65 
cents  a  box.  Some  difficulty  has  been  encountered  by  farmers  shipping  perishable  varieties, 
such  as  Dutchess  and  Transparent.  Also  some  difficulties  were  experienced  on  accoimt  of  boxes 
being  broken  open  ui  transit.  There  have  also  been  a  few  cases  of  dishonest  packing,  the  center 
of  the  box  being  filled  with  wmdfalls  and  apples  that  should  have  been  made  into  cider.  In 
order  to  operate  this  plan  successfully  Mr.  Lyman  feels  that  a  uniform  system  of  shipping  and 
packing  will  be  necessary. 

County  Agent  I.  F.  GiUmor,  in  Marion  County,  Mo.,  has  completed  a  silo  survey  of  his 
county  and  has  recently  published  the  results  of  the  survey  in  the  form  of  a  buHetm.  This 
bulletin  contains  much  interesting  information  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  construction  and  the 
cost  of  filling  different  types.  Below  is  given  the  cost  per  ton  of  construction  of  a  few  of  the 
principal  types  of  silos  constructed  m  the  coimty: 

Cost  of  construction  of  silos. 


Kind. 


Number. 


Tile  

Stave  

Concrete  

Concrete  stave 


3 
68 
21 

4 


Average  cost  of 
construction 
per  ton  ca- 
pacity. 


$4.  49 
3.  22 

2.  70 

3.  34 


Kiad. 


Number. 


Brick  

Concrete  block. 

Pit  

Gurler  type — 


Average  cost  of 
construction 
per  ton  ca- 
pacitj\ 


$5. 10 
3.  61 
1.  50 
3.  33 


The  average  cost  per  ton  of  filling  silos  of  all  types  was  83  cents  per  ton.  The  Gurler  type 
of  silo  is  one  that  is  peculiar  to  this  region  and  is  made  by  studding  set  16  inches  apart,  lined 
with  matched  lumber,  and  stripped  on  the  inside.  To  these  strips  metal  lath  are  nailed  and 
plastered  with  cement.    It  is  sided  on  the  outside. 

In  Dade  County,  Mo.,  County  Agent  Rodekohr  during  October  reports  that  township  school 
fairs  were  held  in  14  townships,  with  a  total  attendance  of  5,370.  People  are  getting  acquainted 
in  Missouri. 

During  the  first  half  of  November  F.  A.  Gougler,  countj^  agent  of  Johnson  Coimty,  Mo., 
assisted  E.  R.  Spence,  field  demonstrator  in  hog-cholera  work,  in  organizing  anti-hog-cholera 
clubs.    Twenty  meetings  were  held;  212  members  secured. 

FARM  MANAGEMENT  DEMONSTRATION  WORK. 

At  the  recent  annual  conference  of  farm  management  demonstrators  at  St.  Louis  repre- 
sentatives from  all  but  1  of  the  21  cooperating  States  were  present.  After  a  very  thorough 
discussion  of  the  past  year  s  work  the  demonstrators  found  themselves  in  almost  perfect  accord 
regarding  the  following  features  of  their  work  in  the  various  States: 

1.  That  demonstrations  in  farm  management  should  be  conducted  only  in  areas  having  a 
local  leader  who  wiU  support  the  work  and  take  an  active  part  in  conducting  it. 

2.  That  a  project  agreement  covering  the  work  in  detail  should  be  signed  by  (a)  the  county 
agent  or  other  local  leader,  (6)  the  representative  of  the  farmers'  organization  in  the  county, 
(c)  the  farm  management  demonstrator,  and  (d)  the  extension  officials  of  the  State  coUege  of 
agriculture. 

3.  That  in  accordance  with  this  project  agreement  the  local  leader  should  make  the  neces- 
sary preliminary  plans,  assist  in  taking  records,  help  make  computations  and  tabulations,  and 
return  most  of  the  records  to  the  farmers,  as  weU  as  do  the  follow-up  work. 

4.  That  before  returning  the  business  analyses  to  the  farmers  the  general  results  of  the 
work  should  be  presented  to  the  community  through  pubhc  meetings,  press  articles,  personal 
conferences,  and  by  such  other  means  as  seem  practical. 

5.  That  the  analysis  of  the  business  of  each  farm  in  comparison  with  averages  of  other  farms 
in  the  community  should  be  returned  to  its  operator  personally,  so  that  he  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  fully  discussing  this  comparison  and  be  encouraged  to  make  such  changes  as  seem  to 
be  desirable  to  increase  his  farm  profits. 

6.  That  the  keeping  of  simple  farm  accounts  is  very  important  and  that  each  farmer  should 
be  assisted  in  keeping  such  an  account  book  as  will  meet  his  needs. 

7.  That  the  county  agent  should  keep  in  touch  with  those  farmers  whose  business  has 
been  analyzed  and  counsel  with  them  from  time  to  time  regarding  any  changes  which  they 
have  made  or  contemplate  making. 

8.  That  an  area  report  in  the  form  of  a  demonstration  circular  is  a  very  desirable  means 
of  leaving  a  record  with  each  farmer  whose  farm  business  has  been  analyzed  and  of  presenting 
general  results  to  the  farmers  throughout  the  county. 

9.  That  each  demonstrator  should  have  at  least  one  good  clerk  who  can  care  for  the  office 
work  in  his  absence  and  direct  other  assistants  in  the  computations  and  tabulations,  and  that 
good  adding  and  computing  machines,  as  well  as  efficient  filing  facilities,  should  be  a  part  of 
every  oSice's  equipment. 
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The  following  report  shows  the  progress  of  farm  management  demonstrations  in  147  areas 
up  to  November  1,  1915: 

Report  of  -progress  in  farm  management  demonstrations. 


state. 


Xumbsr  of  records. 


Taken  of  farms. 


First 
year. 


Colorado  {  458 

Connecticut  j  449 

Delaware  ;  1G6 

Illinois  '  65 

Indiana   462 

Iowa   365 

Kansas   635 

Maine  :  470 

Massachusetts   644 

Michigan  :  617 

Minnesota  j  584 

Missouri  ,  116 

Montana  i  316 

Nebraska   619 

New  Hampshire   381  i 

New  York   1.656  j 

Ohio   457  ■ 

Orep:on  '  101  | 

Utah   397  ; 

Vermont   506  i 

Wasliington   558 

Wisconsin  I  572 

Total  !  10,594 


Second 
year. 

Third 
year. 

23 

37 

18 

166 
135 
105 

39 

10 

241 

38 

7  i. 


742 


Ready 
for 
return  to 
farmers. 


Returned  to 
farmers. 


195 
419 
166 
63 
388 
292 
547 
369 
445 
590 
536 
113 
173 
364 
172 
365 
257 
]00 
251 
210 
461 
520 


By 
letter. 


In 
person. 


23 

154 

63 

G3 

1 

254 

170 

193 

80 
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BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  CLUB  WORK. 

Figm-es  have  just  been  issued  covering  the  work  of  the  Massachusetts  poultry  clubs  for 
the  past  season.  The  club  work  covered  a  period  of  100  days,  and  was  based  on  the  egg  pro- 
duction per  hen  covering  this  period.  Club  members  were  allowed  to  enter  as  many  hens  as 
they  chose,  final  results  being  determined  upon  a  four-point  basis — production  per  hen,  profit, 
report,  and  story.  The  champion,  J.  Harold  Merrick,  of  Wilbraham,  secured  822  eggs  from 
10  hens.  ITis  receipts  amounted  to  $20.55,  expenses  $5.59,  and  net  profit  $14.96,  or  $1.50  per 
hen.  Of  the  380  members  who  submitted  complete  reports,  the  following  figures  are  available: 
Total  number  of  hens  entered,  5,857;  total  number  of  eggs  secured,  311,280,  or  an  average  of 
53.15  per  hen;  total  receipts,  $7,709.48;  total  cost,  $4,057.66;  and  total  net  profit  for  the  380 
members,  $3,651.82,  maldng  an  average  net  profit  per  member  of  $9.61,  or  62J  cents  per  hen. 

The  most  interesting  experience  that  I  have  had  during  the  month  was  looking  over  the  display  made  by  the 
Glenwood  Mother-Daughter  Canning  Club,  of  Leavenworth  County.  One  mother-daughter  team  had  88  varieties  of 
canned  products,  another  79,  and  another  77.  More  than  2,000  quarts  of  home-grown  products  were  canned  by  this 
club  of  11  mothers  and  11  daughters. — (From  field  report  of  Otis  E.  Hall,  Kansas.) 

Victor  Hurd,  one  of  the  pig  club  boys  in  Lyon  County,  Kans.,  has  an  11-months-old  pig 
weighing  260  pounds.  Pigs  from  the  same  litter  fed  as  ordinary  hogs  are  weighing  but  125 
pounds.  Victor  has  kept  accurate  record  and  knows  exactl}^  what  his  pig  cost  him,  not  only 
for  the  entire  feeding  period,  ])ut  for  any  week.  At  the  present  price  of  pork  he  has  made  a 
profit  of  almost  4  cents  per  pound.  His  father  is  now  as  enthusiastic  over  the  feeding  methods 
demonstrated  as  is  his  boy. 
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Although  it  is  scmewhat  early  for  reports  of  State  championship  awards  in  the  field  crops, 
excellent  reports  are  being  received  covering  the  club  activities  in  some  of  the  other  lines. 

In  Montana,  Robert  Lienau,  of  Missoula,  produced  65  bushels  of  potatoes  on  his  one-tenth 
acre,  at  a  cost  of  $15.63,  and  with  a  net  profit  of  S47.27.  His  record  was  sufficiently  good  to 
secure  for  him  the  award  of  State  champion. 

Two  sisters,  Grace  and  Opal  Holt,  of  Deer  Lodge,  Mont.,  established  an  exceptional  record 
in  the  garden  and  canning  club  work  this  season.  Miss  Opal  Holt,  whose  garden  production 
cost  her  S35.09,  made  a  net  profit  of  $109.56  from  her  one-tenth  acre  plat,  while  her  sister  on 
a  plat  of  similar  size  secured  a  profit  of  $148.62.  It  cost  her  $40.12  to  produce  her  garden. 
An  interesting  feature  of  the  work  of  these  two  members  is  that  neither  of  the  girls  was  able 
to  produce  tomatoes  successfully,  the  season  being  unusually  cold,  but  depended  upon  mixed 
vegetables  in  their  club  work. 

Final  awards  have  been  made  in  the  pork  and  crop  production  club  work  of  Minnesota, 
the  State  championship  being  awarded  to  Harold  Bemis,  of  Long  Prairie,  Minn.,  who  scored 
91.7  points  in  the  State-wide  work.  His  records  show  that  his  pig  gained  1.96  pounds  per  day 
during  the  contest,  the  cost  per  pound  amounting  to  3.9  cents. 

The  potato  club  championship  of  Wyoming  has  been  awarded  to  Charles  Lamberson, 
Lander,  Wyo.,  whose  record  of  producing  70  bushels  of  potatoes  on  his  one-eighth  acre,  at  a 
net  profit  of  $80.65,  proved  to  be  better  than  any  other  in  the  State. 

Clyde  Berger,  of  Wheatland,  Wyo.,  has  been  awarded  the  pork  and  crop  production  club 
championship  for  Wyoming.  ''In  16  weeks  he  produced  172  pounds  of  pork,  or  better  than  1^ 
pounds  per  day.  From  his  hog  alone  he  has  made  a  net  profit  of  $5.31.  Total  expense,  $9.53. 
Value  of  hog,  $14.84  at  7  cents  a  pound.  Total  net  profit  from  one-eighth  acre  of  corn  and  from 
hog,  $10.95.  He  received  a  pure-bred  hog  as  first  prize." — From  report  of  I.  L.  Hobson,  Lara- 
mie, Wyo, 

The  New  Mexico  State  championship  in  the  pork  and  crop  production  club  work  has  been 
awarded  to  Lloyd  Conn,  of  Artesia,  N,  Mex.,  whose  pig  gained  428|  pounds  in  300  days.  The 
total  cost  during  the  period  was  $16.73,  including  75  hours  of  labor  at  10  cents  an  hour,  and 
the  market  value  of  the  pig  was  $34.40.    His  net  profit  was  $17,67, 

The  boys'  club  at  East  Grand  Forks,  Minn.,  last  year  sold  between  200  and  300  bushels  of  seed  corn  under  the 
4-H  label.  A  very  interesting  incident  happened  in  connection  with  this.  The  corn  had  been  tested  and  approved 
by  the  local  leader.  They  had  such  a  good  sale  for  their  corn  that  one  of  the  boys  got  a  little  too  anxious  and  sold 
some  corn  that  was  not  first  quality.  The  rest  of  the  boys  found  this  out  and  made  liim  feel  that  if  he  was  to  be  a 
member  of  their  club  he  must  sell  nothing  but  the  very  best.  Their  corn  was  sold  at  $4  a  bushel. — From  report  of 
T.  A.  Erickson,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

A  local  leader  in  the  State  of  Washington  reports  to  Mr,  T,  J,  Newbill,  State  agent,  a  con- 
test activity  which  secured  good  results : 

Last  spring  and  early  summer  the  fruit  trees  were  full  of  tent  caterpillars.  The  children  were  so  accustomed 
to  seeing  them  they  hardly  knew  they  were  in  existence.  I  offered  the  boy  who  brought  me  the  most  big  tents  full 
of  caterpillars  §1  and  offered  a  second  and  tliird  prize  of  smaller  amounts.  Of  course  I  knew,  and  so  did  the  boys, 
that  the  money  could  never  pay  for  the  effort,  but  they  talked  over  in  an  important  way  the  great  benefit  it  would  be 
to  the  community  and  this  made  the  work  seem  very  important.  I  agreed  to  count  and  destroy  the  tents  myself, 
and  if  you  have  never  destroyed  them  you  would  be  surprised  how  much  fire  they  can  stand.  The  boys  deluged  me 
with  caterpillars  before  I  was  awake  in  the  morning;  they  were  at  my  door  sometimes  with  a  grain  sack  full,  sometimes 
with  great  branches  with  the  tents  still  on  them.  They  came  at  night.  I  burned  them  in  the  kitchen  stove;  I  burned 
them  by  the  roadside.  They  brought  them  by  sacks  full  to  school  each  morning  and  I  biu-ned  them  in  the  big  heater. 
Sometimes  we  would  have  a  dustpan  full  of  them  shaken  out  of  a  sack  after  the  tents  had  been  burned.  For  weeks 
we  worked  all  the  time  we  could  spare  out  of  school.  I  rarely  left  home  but  on  returning  I  would  find  the  boys  waiting 
with  their  arms  full  of  the  tents  carefully  tied  so  that  not  a  worm  could  escape.  One  result  was  that  2,731  tents  were 
destroyed,  while  another  result  was  that  it  opened  the  boys'  eyes.  Some  of  the  younger  boys  who  were  not  in  the 
contest  are  fearing  that  there  will  not  be.en0ugh  caterpillars  for  a  contest  next  season. 
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Mr.  Newbill,  State  agent  in  Washington,  also  reports  the  following: 

Last  month  in  Wahkiakum  County,  ■n'here  the  clearing  of  the  logged-off  land  is  confronting  every  home  as  one 
of  the  constant  problems,  a  club  was  organized  by  the  boys  to  learn  to  do  this  work  by  the  more  economical  plan.  As 
a  result  the  char-pitting  system  of  remo\d.ng  the  stumps  is  practiced  by  this  "char-pitting  stimip  club."  The  county 
agricultmist  is  the  leader  of  this  club,  and  writes  that  they  are  keeping  accurate  records  of  the  time,  labor,  etc.,  for 
futiu'e  report. 

Through  the  efforts  of  a  live-stock  association  of  Washington  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  furnish  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  small  orchards  of  the  entire  Yakima  Valley  bred 
ewes,  bred  pure-bred  sows,  pure-bred  poultry,  pure-bred  seed  corn  (upon  recommendation) 
upon  their  personal  notes,  payment  to  be  made  after  the  sale  of  lambs,  pigs,  chicks,  or  com 
the  following  year,  when  satisfactory  assurance  has  been  given  the  State  agent  that  they  will 
be  cared  for  accordmg  to  the  rules  and  requirements  of  the  boys'  and  girls'  clubs.  This  plan 
will  diversify  the  farming  of  the  valley  exceedingly  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  or  three  years. 
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